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student au courant with the present state of opinion concerning the book, 
and may serve as an offset to Duhm's tour de force of converting Ghaldaeans 
into Greeks in order to preserve the unity of the prophecy. 

John Merlin Powis Smith 
The University of Chicago 



RECENT CRITICISM OF THE SYNOPTIC NARRATIVES 

Among the most important contributors to solution of the great prob- 
lems of this field are certainly to be reckoned Wellhausen, Harnack, and 
B. Weiss, the first the most distinguished living expert in Semitic philology 
and the analysis of sources as combined in the narrative books of the 
Old Testament, the second of equal pre-eminence in the field of patristics 
and church history, the third a veteran in the special field into which the 
other two bring the qualifications of experience in outside yet closely 
related sciences. 

In three "Contributions to New Testament Introduction," I, Luke 
the Physician, II, The Sayings of Jesus, III, The Acts of the Apos- 
tles, 1 Harnack proves the thoroughness of his method. He will not carry 
back his great work as historian of the post-apostolic age into the domain 
of the New Testament without working through again and for himself 
the whole task of New Testament critics in testing the sources in respect 
to date, authorship and credibility. And he begins where Wernle had 
advised, with the writings of Luke. 

As I and II have already found an excellent translator 2 we doubt not 
the same service will soon be performed for III. But why need the pages 
be loaded with the Anglican mannerism which prefixes "St." before every 
name of apostle or church father, and substitutes "our Lord " for the simple 
"Jesus" of the original? Is it respectful to speak of David, Isaiah, and 
Socrates, and disrespectful to speak of Jesus and Paul and Ignatius ? 

Dominant German criticism has for years treated the tradition of the 
Lukan authorship of Luke-Acts as surviving only through the belated 

J Beitrdge zur Einhitung in das Neue Testament von Adolj Harnack. I, Lukas 
der Arzt der Verfasser des dritten Evangeliums und der Apostelgeschichie. Leipzig: 
Hinrichs, 1906. v + 160 pages. II, Spriiche und Reden Jesu, die zweite Quelle des 
Matthaus und Lukas, 1907. iv+220 pages; III, Die Apostelgeschichie, 1908. vi + 
225 pages. Hereinafter the three works will be referred to respectively as I, II, and III. 

a Luke the Physician, the author of the Third Gospel and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. By Adolf Harnack, translated by Rev. J. R. Wilkinson. The Crown Theol. 
Library, New York: Putnam, 1907. 231 pages; $1.30. The Sayings of Jesus. 
The Second Source of St. Matthew and St. Luke. By the same translator and pub- 
lishers, 1908. 318 pages. $1.30. 
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adherence of a few prejudiced reactionaries and traditionalists. Most 
liberals were convinced that as a whole it could not possibly emanate from 
that companion of Paul whose diary of travel with him in the second part 
of Acts formed the most engaging feature of the story. Its representation 
of the great issues of the period when Christianity ceased to be a mere 
reformed sect of Judaism and became a world religion seemed to be too 
un-Pauline, and its picture of church origins, especially in the first part 
of Acts, too idealized. English criticism was reluctant to fall in with this 
verdict, partly from its characteristic conservatism, but partly also for 
sound philological and archaeological reasons. As advocates of the 
unity of the whole work, maintaining the identity of the author of the 
gospel and the parts of Acts outside the "We-document" with the Diarist 
himself honorable mention must be made of Hobart, whose Medical Lan- 
guage of St. Luke is vindicated in its main contention by Harnack. Sir 
John C. Hawkins is deserving of greater honor for his Horae Synopticae, 
which presented the linguistic data with far greater effect because of his 
admirable poise and judicial reserve. In archaeology Sir Wm. Ramsay 
had also entered the lists as defender of the traditional authorship with 
all the enthusiasm of a Hobart, and with something of the anti-critical 
animus of a Blass. Under such conditions it falls now to Harnack to 
supply the judicial spirit, and in his contributions I and III to justify against 
German incredulity all that was tenable in the English contention, while 
vindicating also the rights of historical criticism. 

Harnack is convinced that the linguistic argument furnishes absolute 
demonstration of the Lukan authorship. The major part of I is devoted 
to this alone. Only after a purely literary analysis of style and language 
does he take up the question of the author's divergence from Paul and 
from the real facts of historical development. Even then it is professedly 
a matter of supererogation. Yet here is some of Harnack's own best and 
most original work. A trained and fully informed historical imagination 
enables him to triumph over that narrowness of the German literary critic 
who cannot conceive how far more lightly the responsibilities of a historian 
would weigh upon the conscience of a converted Greek of A. d. 50-100 
than upon a modern. Harnack shows how even a companion of Paul 
might be "un-Pauline" (I, p. 142) in the very vital principles of Paulinism, 
and might substitute legend for history in sheer hero-worship and love of 
the marvelous. The great defense which turns the edge of all critical 
attack upon the authenticity along this line is the actual deterioration of 
first-hand witness in undisputed cases. In the twenty years which at the 
assumed time of writing (ca. 80 a. d.) had elapsed since Luke's brief con- 
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nections with Paul it was possible for him to become thus in principle 
"un-Pauline," thus saturated with ecclesiastical convention. 

And yet Excursus V of III seems almost ready to surrender this defense ! 
"Luke wrote in the period of Titus or early in the reign of Domitian, but 
perhaps even as early as the beginning of the sixties." Had Blass but 
lived to read these words! As it is, the great Greek philologist could 
welcome I as "three-fourths" commendable. In his Professor Harnack 
und die Schriften des Lukas* he brings to bear all his skill as philologian 
and textual critic to extend Harnack's "demonstration" of the Lukan 
authorship to the variant readings of the j8 text, which Blass's own pecul- 
iar theory (emphatically rejected by Harnack) attributes to no other than 
Luke himself. We can well imagine future critics of Harnack's linguistic 
argument making Blass's effort the starting-point for a complete reductio 
ad absurdum. 

In fact Harnack himself goes far toward nullifying the force of his own 
contention. The major part of I is the "demonstration" that the sup- 
posed "We-source" of Acts 16-28 is not a "source," but the original 
composition of the author of the whole. This rests upon elaborate proof 
that the same style and vocabulary extend over the entire Gospel and over 
Acts 1-15. Yet chap. 5 of III is devoted to the extrication and charac- 
terization of "written" sources, which are admitted to underlie Acts r-15, 
but which it is expressly declared (p. 131) could not be detected by mere 
lexical and stylistic tests. Nay, the whole contents of II is devoted to 
reproducing "the second source [i.e., besides Mark] of Matthew and 
Luke." Yet here too Harnack thinks it might well have proved impossible 
in the absence of Matthew and Mark to determine the use of these docu- 
ments (III, p. 132). How much then remains of the contention that the 
lexical and stylistic uniformity of the whole negatives the use of a "source" 
in Acts 16-28? More than the superficial application of this argument 
would suggest; and yet certainly not enough to rule out of court the typical 
German explanation of drastic "redaction." In fact the resultant gain to 
traditionalists of this kind of authentication is microscopic. Blass rejoiced 
over Harnack as Sanday over Drummond; but a "credulous," idealizing 
Luke, elaborating, twenty years after, his brief notes or recollections of 
travel with Paul, without appreciation of Pauline principles or of the real 
origins of the church, so that he perverts the history into the conventionalized 
mold of current ecclesiasticism (III, p. 128), is scarcely more serviceable 

3 Professor Harnack und die Schriften des Lukas. By Professor F. Blass. In 
"Beitrage zur Forderung christlicher Theologie," XI, 2. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1907. 55 pages. M. 1.20. 
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to the traditionalist than a nameless "redactor" of the same period. How- 
ever, it is serviceable to the open-minded critic. And besides there are 
many to whom it seems a vast gain to prove that a thing was said by "St. 
Luke" or "St. John," even if it wasn't exact. 

As already noted, II aims at reconstruction of Q, the source employed 
by Matthew and Luke for their discourse material, to which the question- 
begging name of Logia was formerly given in Germany and is unfortunately 
still applied by English writers. Harnack's "contribution" is the most 
thorough that has yet appeared; immeasurably superior to the attempts 
of Wendt and Resch, an advance also, chiefly by its greater detail, upon 
the truly scholarly work of Hawkins (1899), Wernle (1899), and Burton 
(i904).4 It suffers, however, from the very rigidity of the author's method. 
W. C. Allen to the contrary notwithstanding, it appears to be a "demon- 
stration" by Wernle that canonical Matthew and Luke are independent 
writings. Their common source, Mark, subtracted, the remainder, so far 
as coincident, will therefore give Q material, and probably nothing else; 
since the hypothesis of a third common source is unlikely. But will it 
give all, or even a sufficient proportion to justly characterize the source ? 
One vital factor disappears ex hypothesi. Whatever of Q has passed into 
either Matthew or Luke through the medium of Mark will fail to appear. 
And it is precisely the narrative element, or elements, which like the barren 
fig tree, could be transformed by the pragmatism of Mark from discourse 
to story, which would suffer this fate. It becomes therefore largely a petitio 
principii to argue from the paucity of narrative in Q thus reconstructed 
that it was not, like our gospels, a story of the "sayings and doings," but 
merely a manual of the "teachings" of Jesus (p. 120; Engl., p. 170). 
This defect of method becomes the more apparent when Harnack is obliged 
to admit exceptions such as the healing of the centurion's servant. We 
feel it again when the supposed mere collection of sayings is admitted to 
have begun with the narratives of the Preaching of the Baptist and of 
the Baptism of Jesus. The writer who begins his work as a story, and 
ends it as a homily, without so much as permitting the preacher to leave 
the pulpit, is a curiosity. This is less logical than Wernle's discrimina- 
tion of a purely discursive Q 1 , editorially supplemented by a narrative 
framework Q 2 . 

4 Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic Problem. By E. D. Burton. 
"The University of Chicago Decennial Publications," 1904. An unfortunate over- 
sight led to the omission of this fine example of American scholarship from the sum- 
mary in the reviewer's article, "A Turning-Point in Synoptic Criticism," Harvard 
Theological Review, January, 1908. 
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Wellhausen, whose striking and original commentaries on the Synoptic 
Gospels are now completed by an Introduction,* considers the idea of 
mutual literary independence of Q and Mark, such as might justify Har- 
nack's reasoning, as "unthinkable" (p. 73). This is a just verdict. But 
Wellhausen will have few adherents in his paradoxical contention for the 
priority of Mark! Jiilicher and others have already given excellent rea- 
sons for treating this as the aberration of a great mind. The relation 
must almost certainly be reversed. Nevertheless, no one who knows the 
superb originality of Wellhausen's genius, the keenness of his scholarship, 
and the pungency and pith of his style will fail to welcome heartily this 
co-ordinating fourth volume. 

The true antithesis to Harnack's theory of Q appears in the most 
recent of all discussions, by one of the oldest veterans in the field, Pro- 
fessor Bernhard Weiss, of the University of Berlin. 6 Here we are almost 
surprised to find it conceded that Q had no passion-story, so determined 
is the endeavor to claim everything as derived from it. Even the ecclesia 
passages of Matthew 16:18; 18:17, are attributed to Q, to say nothing of 
the underlying substance of Mark's narrative! The only marvel is that 
the church should ever have permitted a gospel so nearly perfect in almost 
every particular which appealed to the taste of the post-apostolic age to 
be superseded by gospels in many respects less likely to prove acceptable. 
If anything is certain it is that the lack of "order" for the events of Jesus' 
career, so keenly felt both by "Luke" and "the Elder" of Papias, was a 
real lack, such as could not have existed if the apostolic Q source had 
been what Weiss supposes. Almost equally certain is it that the distinc- 
tion likewise attested by both these primitive authorities between syntag- 
mas of the teaching of Jesus, and diegeses of his sayings and doings (Acts 
1:1; cf . Luke 1 : 1 and Papias fragment) corresponds to the real condi- 
tions when "Luke" was written and largely accounts for the disappear- 
ance of the "order." Matthew and Luke were as helplessly dependent 
as we ourselves on the confessedly post-apostolic and unhistorical order of 
Mark. Q therefore cannot well be supposed to have had an "order." 
In fact, from that which tradition and criticism agree must have been its 
nature, the order of a diegesis, or consecutive story, would be inappro- 
priate. 

The microscopic reconstruction of sources undertaken by Weiss is 

s Einleitung in. die drei ersten Evangelien. Von J. Wellhausen. Berlin: Reimer, 
1905. 116 pages. 

6 Die Quellen der synoptiscken Ueberliejerung. Von B. Weiss. Hinrichs: Leip- 
zig, 1908. Pp. 256. M. 8.50. 
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serviceable and will contribute to the ultimate solution as clearly pre- 
senting the alternative to Harnack's broader apprehension of the facts. 
The three types of research, Wellhausen, Harnack, Weiss, coupled with 
the thorough method of Wernle, Hawkins, and Burton, cannot fail to 
advance the student who is in earnest with this vital question of the gospel 
sources a goodly stage toward the goal. 

Benj. W. Bacon 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 

AN IMPORTANT STUDY OF THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE 
OF THE SPIRIT 

No Christian doctrine was more carelessly formulated in the early 
church or more negligently treated later than the doctrine of the Spirit. 
It has been protected from wholesome criticism by its connection with the 
dogma of the Trinity. The doctrine of the Spirit has held the place of 
the spoiled child in the theological family, and has never had enough 
healthy discipline to be good for it. Perhaps the fact will be no loss in 
the end, however, for it will profit more than most doctrines by criticism 
in the light of historical Bible study, comparative religion and compara- 
tive psychology. Such study it is now beginning to receive. The most 
extensive study which has yet appeared is the subject of this review. 1 
The first volume is called La doctrine patdinienne. It is introductory to 
the proposed study of the doctrine of the Spirit in the history of the church. 
The author recognizes quite properly that the Pauline idea is the basis of 
the later Christian conception and so, while he reviews briefly the entire 
biblical history of the idea, he justifies his tide by giving more than two- 
thirds of the book to Paul's thought of the Spirit. The first part of the 
book is devoted to "The Antecedents," divided into non-Christian, and 
Christian. The Pauline portion of the book is arranged under the sec- 
tions, "The General Thought of St. Paul," "The Work of the Spirit," 
"The Nature of the Spirit." 

The treatment of the Old Testament and the extra-biblical Jewish 
writings is compact and excellent. The writer recognizes the difference 
in the idea of the Spirit of God between Hebraism and Judaism. In 
Hebraism "the Spirit is a power outside of man, the agent of good as well 
as of evil, the organ of the action of God in the world and in the individual" 
(p. 30). In the post-exilic Judaism the Spirit is "the creative agent, the 
principle of life, the messenger of Jehovah, the revealer of God" (p. 67).' 

1 La notion de I'Esprit: la genlse et son evolution dans la thiologie chritienne. 
I. La doctrine paulinienne. Par Jean Arnal. Paris: Fischbacher, 1908. 361 pages. 



